CHAPTER TWO 


TROUBLESHOOTING 


Diagnosing mechanical problems is relatively 
simple if you use orderly procedures and keep a 
few basic principles in mind. The troubleshooting 
procedures in this chapter analyze typical 
symptoms and show logical methods of isolating 
causes. These are not the only methods. There may 
be several ways to solve a problem, but only a 
systematic, methodical approach can guarantee 
success. 

Never assume anything. Do not overlook the 
obvious. If you are riding along and the engine 
suddenly quits, check the easiest, most accessible 
problem spot first. Is there gasoline in the tank? Is 
the fuel shutoff valve in the ON position? Has the 
spark plug wire fallen off? Check the ignition 
switch to make sure it is in the RUN position. If 
nothing turns up in a quick check, look a little 
further. 

Learning to recognize and describe symptoms 
will make repairs easier for you or a mechanic at 
the shop. Describe problems accurately and fully. 
Saying that “it won’t run” isn’t the same as saying 
“it quit climbing a hill and won’t start” or that “it 
sat in my garage for 3 months and then wouldn’t 
start.” Gather as many symptoms together as 
possible to aid in diagnosis. Note whether the 
engine lost power gradually or all at once, what 
color smoke, if any, came from the exhaust and so 
on. Remember that the more complicated a 
machine is, the easier it is to troubleshoot because 
symptoms point to specific problems. After the 
symptoms are defined, areas which could cause the 
problems are tested and analyzed. Guessing at the 
cause of a problem may provide the solution, but it 
can also easily lead to frustration, wasted time and 
a series of expensive, unnecessary parts 
replacements. 


You do not need fancy equipment or 
complicated test gear to determine whether repairs 
can be attempted at home. A few simple checks 
could save a large repair bill and time lost while the 
ATC sits in a dealer’s service department. On the 
other hand, be realistic and don’t attempt repairs 
beyond your abilities. Service departments tend to 
charge heavily for putting together a disassembled 
engine that may have been abused. Some dealers 
won’t even take on such a job—so use common 
sense and don’t get in over your head. 


OPERATING REQUIREMENTS 

To run properly, an engine needs these three 
basics: correct fuel-air mixture, compression and a 
spark at the correct time. If one or more are 
missing, the engine won’t run. The electrical 
system is the weakest link of the three basic s. More 
problems result from electrical breakdowns than 
from any other source. Keep that in mind before 
you begin tampering with carburetor adjustments. 

Figure 1 shows typical spark plug conditions and 
the engine problems they indicate. 

If the ATC has been sitting for any length of time 
and refuses to start, check and clean the spark plug 
and then look to the gasoline delivery system. This 
includes the fuel tank cap, fuel shutoff valv e, lines 
and the carburetor. Rust may have formed in the 
gas tank, restricting fuel flow. Gasoline deposits 
may have formed and gummed up the carburetor 
jets and air passages. Gasoline tends to lose its 
potency after standing for long periods and 
condensation may contaminate it with water. 
Drain old gas and try starting with fresh gasoline. 
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SPARK PLUG CONDITION 


FUSED SPOT DEPOSIT 

• Identified by melted or spotty de¬ 
posits resembling bubbles or blisters. 

• Caused by sudden acceleration. 

Can be cleaned. 


GAP BRIDGED 

Identified by deposit buildup clos¬ 
ing gap between electrodes. 

Caused by oil or carbon fouling. If 
deposits are not excessive, the plug 
can be cleaned. 


LEAD FOULED 

• Identified by dark gray, black, 
yellow, or tan deposits or a fused 
glazed coating on the insulator tip. 

• Caused by highly leaded gasoline. 
Can be cleaned. 


OIL FOULED 

Identified by wet black deposits on 
the insulator shell bore and electrode*. 
Caused by excessive oil entering 
combustion chamber through worn 
rings and pistons, excessive clearance 
between valve guides and stems, or 
worn or loose bearings. Can be 
cleaned. If engine is not re paired, 
use a hotter plug. 


• Identified by a white or light gray 
insulator with small black or gray 
brown spots and with bluish-burnt 
appearance of electrodes. 

• Caused by engine overheating, 
wrong type of fuel, loose spark plugs, 
too hot a plug, or incorrect ignition 
timing. Replace the plug. 


WORN 

• Identified by severely eroded or 
worn electrodes. 

• Caused by normal wear. Should 
be replaced. 


PREIGNIITIOM 

• Identified by melted electrodes and 
possibly blistered insulator. Metallic 
deposits on insulator indicate engine 
damage. 

• Caused by wrong type of fuel, in¬ 
correct ignition timing or advance, too 
hot a plug, burned valves, or engine 
overheating. Replace the plug. 


NORMAL 

• Identified by light tan or gray 
deposits on the firing tip. 

• Can be cleaned. 


CARBON FOULED 

• Identified by black, dry fluffy car¬ 
bon deposits on insulator tips, ex¬ 
posed shell surfaces and electrodes. 

• Caused by too cold a plug, weak 
ignition, dirty air cleaner, too rich 
a fuel mixture, or excessive idling. 
Can be cleaned. 


OVERHEATING 
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